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N. E. FARMER, 


HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS. 


At the Rensselaer County (N. Y.) Agricultural 
Fair, the committee on Household Products made 
the following report: 

The undersigned committee to whom was re- 
ferred the subject of household products, report 
that they have given this important subject all due 
consideration. Highly gratified by the many neat, 
useful and substantial articles’ submitted to their 
inspection, they have been led to desire more 
strongly than ever, that domestic manufactures may 
be increased and presented at the next Fair, in 
still greater number and variety. 

The farmer who would enjoy comfort and plenty, 
must have more to sell than he needs to buy; in- 
dulging in luxuries only when they can be pur- 
chased by the surplus produce of the farm after his 
necessary wants have been supplied. That this 
extra supply can be secured to him by moderate 
industry skilfally applied, ought not to be doubted, 

Water power was first applied to the spinning 
of cotton in 1804. Prior to that time, a large part 
of our clothes were household manufactures. Many 
then thought the nation would be ruined by go se- 
rious an interruption of spinning and weaving, but 
the spirit of invention and enterprise which distin- 
guish our country and the age, has originated other 
spheres for the exertion of skill and the display of 
industry in the domestic circle. And even in re- 
gard to products much cheapened by improvements 
in machinery and by “ divison of labor,” in connex- 
ion with the application of water and steam power 
wherever domestic industry finds no other objects 
to task its skill and energy, it may yet continue to 
move in its wonted paths, under the full conviction 
that every exercise of ski!l will be duly noticed 
and appreciated. 

The manufacture of palm leaf hats and straw 
bonnets ‘even though steam in its wide-spread ap- 
plication has reached to them,) yet deserves the at- 
tention of housewives and their families; and in 
other methods which their own ingenuity and good 
sense will from time to time suggest, they can 
show their fondness for domestic industry. But 
silk culture, in particular, opens before them an ex- 
tended field for the profitable exercise of their skil! 
and talent. The committee were gratified to have 
evidence that in Rensselaer county this department 
of domestic labor is receiving attention, and it 
gives them pleasure to speak in commendation of 
the specimens of silk in this branch of industry 
which came under their notice. 


They would fain hope the time is not very far 
distant when this subject will receive general at- 
tention—when we shall have orchards of mulberry 
trees as we now have of apple trees, and when our 
ladies will be dressed in silks of their own manu- 
facture. Itcan scarcely be questioned that our 
soil and climate are both most propitious for the 
growth of the mulberry—we certainiy have skill 
and industry equal to the enterprise of cultivating 
the tree, growing the worm, and manufacturing the 


silk. And it is hoped these will soon be regarded | SCIENTIFIC PLOWING MATCHES. 
as necessary appendages of a well regulated farm, 


On this subject the ladies will give us the liberty | The various professions and occupations in life 
of addressing to them a few words of special coun- | take rank from their intellectual, rather than their 
sel, It is in our power to become a great silk | physical character. lhe most menial employment 
growing community, and that such a censumma- becomes interesting and honorable in proportion to 
tion is exceedingly desirable, cannot reasonably the science and intellectual effort required for its 
be doubted. But for seeing this result, we must | Prosecution, Hence those professions which, by 
call to our aid female influence—the lever that is | Teason of their intellectual nature, are called learn- 
wielded with such potency for the accomplishment ed, have been esteemed the most honorable. ‘The 
of benevolent and useful enterprise. To us it estimation in which agriculture has been held, and 
seems the duty and privilege of every mother in the manner in which it has been pursued in this 


the nation to endeavor to call forth and guide the 
ingenuity of her daughters—giving it such a di- 
rection that it shall elevate our national character, 
and by diminishing our dependence on foreign na- 


country, have characterized it as a pursuit that re- 
quired neither science nor intelligence. And the 
idea of educating or disciplining the mind of a 
youth to qualify him for that employment, is con- 
sidered as preposterous, as time and money lost, as 





tions, form the independence of our own. Are the 
females of our country inferior in point of taste and 
invention to those of France? They certainly are 


worse than useless. The consequence is, that ag- 
riculturists have not sustained their due share of 
not, though they vie with each other in their ser- influence in legislation or other concerns of the 
vile dependence on French fashions and finery, to | COUPtY. But the late advancements in science ap- 
the positive injury of the nation in the consequent | plicable to this pursuit, and the numerous and 
extravagant importations of French silks and fancy | cheap publications constantly issuing from the press, 
articles for their use. But would it not be eit with the most interesting communicatione, 
more independent, noble, and in every respect more | and with every useful improvement, seem to indi- 
becoming, for our fair countrywomen to employ jcate @ speedy restoration to its appropriate work 
their leisure hours in preparing dresses from mate- |'" UF country. 
rials of domestic growth and manufacture, after We have been led to these reflections from no- 
patterns harmonizing with their own refined tastes, | ticing the deep interest excited, and the spirit of 
and better suited to our climate than those of the | improvement which has been awakened, by the nu- 
French ? merous Plowing Matches which have just been 
Let the ladies then adopt the position that grow- | held throughout the Northern, some of the Middle, 
ing and reeling of silk must become a prominent |and the Western States. However interesting 
object of household industry. Let them employ | these Fairs, Cattle Shows, and other agricultural 
their influence with their husbands and brothers, to | exhibitions have been, no part of them has fur- 
procure and set out the mulberry before the next |nished higher gratification, or excited deeper inte- 
county Fair, and themselyes, as soon as possible, | rest, than the Plowing Match, It has uniformly 
begin the work of growing the silk. No work constituted the centre of attraction; and in many 
could be more appropriate for them than this, as it | instances its influence has reached the drawing 
is periodical, and allows of long intervals of rest, | rooms of the fair sex, thousands of whom have man- 
and the reeliug is an employment at once easy, S0- | ifested their cheering approbation by their presence, 
cial, and accordant with feminine fingers and habits, | The well-disciplined teams—the athletic and skill- 
If information be needed as to the required process, | ful plowmen—the greatly improved scientific for- 
procure “ Dennis’s Silk Manual,” and it will be ob- | mation of the plow itself, and the elegant process 
tained. which altogether performed, was an exhibition of 
Labor bestowed on the silk culture certainly will | physical, mechanical, and intellectual effort, in com- 
not be in vain, for no department of agricultural | petition, in which the most refined and delicate 
labor yields more ample remuneration than this. minds, even of the fair, find much to attract and 
And now will not the ladies take this department | delight. It is the application of science, the trial 
of useful effort and ingenuity under their own spe- | Of skill, and the effurt of physical power, combined 
cial patronage and supervision? Could your com- | in honor of that employment which gives suste- 
mittee obtain from them a pledge of their genera] | P4nce to the world, that makes the whole operation 
and hearty co-operation, theirs would be the pleas- | 8° deeply interesting. And when our Southern 
ing confidence that the business of silk growing | brethren shall have literally entered the field in this 
would at once receive an impulse that must secure | 90ble employment, and taken the plow in hand, 
its extended and successful prosecution, and the | then, and not till then, may they have fetes of skill 
ladies would weave for themselves fresh chaplets | ‘hat will throw around the plow and the plowman, 
of honor by thus contributing to place our beloved | “ttractions which even their fair ones cannot resist. 


. . v 7 +} j i j y 4 
country upon a lJoftier eminence of national inde- Phen will their emigration receive & check, and 
then will agriculture be honored and have its ap- 


pendence and glory. . ; 
All which is respectfully submitted. propriate rank and influence throughout our Repub- 
lic.—Conn. Far, Gaz. 


ALEXANDER WALSH, 
Chairman of Committee, 





: 
Ifa woman would have the world respect her 
| husband, she must set the example. 


“ A death-bed is a detector of the heart.” 
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EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS 
Delivered before the Peoria (Illinois) Agricultural 
Sociely, by its President, T. N. Wevves. 


Knowledge a requisite for the Farmer’s prosperity. | 








strengthens her arms; she layeth her hands to the Common Schools —Educate your Children. 

spindle and her bands holdeth the distaff; she is “ As the chiefest means of effecting this, let me 
not afraid of the snow for her househould, for all | point out that school house which stands en:bower- 
her household are clothed with scarlet; she maketh | ed in some pleasant thicket in your neighborhood. 
herself coverings of tapestry ; her clothing is silk |The common school, accessible to all classes, the 





“lo produce the greatest ultimate result in ag-|@%d purple; her husband is known in the gates, | poor as well as the rich, has done more to improve 


riculture, requires not only the skill and industry 
of the common laborer, but there must be added to 
it the knowledge of the natural philosopher. ‘The 
geologist must give us the general structure of the 
surface of our country; the chemist must give us 
a more particular analysis of its soil, and establish 
the theory of vegetable nutrition; he must also 
discover the food necessary to the growth of the 
different species of plants. All of these inquiries 
are worthy of the greatest minds of any age. The 
artisan and mechanic must also lend their aid, in 
the fabrication of the implements of husbandry, 
adapted to the various offices of the farm. The 
successful farmer, is not then the mere plodding 
plowman, laboring with his hands, but his active 
mind brings to his assistance the discoveries of 
science and the inventions of the arts. The more 
extensive hia knowledge of the vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdoms, and the greater his tact in applying 
that knowledge to the details of his husbandry, the 
more profitable will be the results of his labor and 
the more elevated the character of his vocation.” 


Agricultural Societies. 

“Time will not permit me to specify all the val- 
uable results to be attained through the medium of 
ayricultural societies, or to mention all the subjects 
that should engage their attention. Suffice it to 
say that such societies operate within their legiti- 
mate sphere, when they advance, through all the 
means within their reach, the pecuniary interest of 
the farmer, and at the same time improve and ele- 
vate his condition asa man. They should bring 
from the four quarters of the globe, every species 
of information that can have a favorable bearing 
upon his pursuit; they should press into his ser- 
vice, science and the arts; they should promote the 
sentiment, that as farmers we are one great broth- 
erhood; we should in a great degree assimilate 
our characters; they should make us sensible of 
the influence, which as a body we can exert and 
direct that influence in the prosecution of our best 
interests. 

“The professional man, the mechanic, the manu- 
facturer, the merchant and the tradesman have their 
associations, their boards of trade, their trades- 
unions, their periodicals, their libraries, their lyce- 
ums, their museums and their anniversaries, each 
and all! directed to the promotion of their peculiar 
interests. And why should not the farmer have 
his society, his anniversary, and his paper, each 
contributing to the ultimate benefit of his occupa- 
tion ? 

“The farmer’s wife and daughters may also par- 
ticipate in these anniversaries, Here they may ex- 
hibit the fabrics of the loom and needle, and inspire 
each other with the love of that old fashioned in- 
dustry, that once employed the diligent hands of 
their grandmothers—clad in the silk and linen 
wrought by their own hands, they might add anoth- 
er bright tintto the halo, with which, perhaps, na- 
ture has already encircled their face and figure. 
What saith an old writer, whose productions _per- 
haps some of you have seen? ‘The price of a vir- 
tuous woman is far above rubies. She secketh 
wool and flax, and worketh willingly with her 
hands; she girdeth her loins with strength, and 





when he sitteth among the elders of the land; she | and elevate the condition of mankind, than al! other 
maketh fine linen aud selleth it, and delivereth | human inventions. It may be too Jate in life for 
girdles unto the merchant; she openeth her mouth | many of us to avail ourselves of its advantages, but 
with wisdom, and in her tongue is the law of kind-| we may prevent the rising generation from re- 
ness; her children arise up and call her blessed; ! proaching us with the neglect of the trust confided 





her husband also, and he praiseth her.’ 

“The piano-forte and guitar discourse sweet 
inusic when swept by fairy fingers, but in times | 
like the present, the humof the spinning wheel | 
and the racket of the shuttle, sound far sweeter to | 
the ear of the thrifty farmer; and to the taste of a 


hungry husband, the guitar is a fool to the gridiron.” 


Respectability of the Farmer’s Profession. 
“Agriculture is the principal source of the | 
wealth and happiness of nations. It is the basis | 
of manufactures and commerce, and of every valu- | 
able interest of civilized life. It is the most pri- | 
mitive occupation of the human family, and should | 
be one of the most honorable among men. | 
“ Tt is too true, however, my brother farmers, | 
that our occupation is looked upon by many as de- 
grading in its character, and as one of the lowest 
in the scale of human pursuits. Many suppose the 
farmer to be a mere hewer of wood and drawer of 
water for the rest of society, possessed of little or 
no intellectual cultivation or moral elevation of 
character. ‘Too many suppose that the professions 
are much more respectable in their cliaracter, or 
that the wealthy merchant belongs to a higher 
grade in the scale of society. These ideas float in 
the brain of the farmer himself at times, and ac- 
count for the efforts he frequently makes to free 
himseif or his posterity from the fancied odium of 
his calling, by placing his son behind the counter, 
or educating him for some of the learned profes- 
sions. 

“ But, my friends, what is there in our occupa- 
tion that is degrading? Is it a menial service to 
raise pork ? Then so must it be so for the mer- 
chant to pack it for market. Is it degrading to 
turn over the fresh furrrow by dawn or at midday, 
with a fine team and a vigorous hand to guide them ? 
Ifso, what must be the character of the lawyer, 
who for money, hires himself as the agent of the 
worst of human passions ? Or what name shall we 
give to the routine of the physician, who day and 
night attends upon disease in its loathsome forms, 
or hammers in a mortar the nauseous drugs of the 
materia medica ? 


“No! my friends. It is not the calling which 
makes the man: it is the man who gives character 
to the calling ; and the reason why the professional 
man stands higher in the social scale is, that by the 
fortunate circumstances of his life, his opportuni- 
ties for knowledge have been greater and his un- 
derstanding is more improved. It is an eternal 
and immutable law of our nature, that superiority 
should claim our deference. Superior intelligence 
commands our respect. The boy pays homage to 
the man—the ignorant to the educated, and the 
weak to the strong minded. Knowledge always 
has been, is now, and always will be, power; and 
the only way in which we can place ourselves on 
an equality in the social scale with the highest 
grades in society is, by elevating, as a class, our 





intellectual and moral condition, 


to our care—the education of their minds and the 
elevation of their character. 

“ Let us then, brother farmers, educate our child- 
dren, and educate them thoroughly. For this pur- 
pose let us spare no rational expense; let us use 
the resources of our State, added to our private 
means, in building comfortable school houses—in 
providing useful books and scientific apparatus— 
in clustering about the youthful mind virtuous and 
pleasant associations—in garnishing the path of 
knowledge with flowers instead of thorns, and in 
seducing the young aspirant from all that can cor- 
rupt and debase, and leading him through pleasant 
walks to the heights of knowledge and usefulness, 

“Neither must we grudge the wages of the 
faithful and competent teacher. We should not 
expect to get our children taught as clieaply as we 
get our acres plowed and harvest cut. No man is 
so badly recompensed as _ the faithful schoo! master. 
The talents and acquirements that fit him for the 
station, would ensure him fourfold compensation in 
any other calling. If we want good teachers we 
must pay them liberally, bountifully—but the in- 
competent pedagogue let us turn away as we 
would the careless shepherd. Cheap education is 
the dearest of all the wares of life. We pay lib- 
erally the faithful man to whom we can entrust the 
valuable animals upon our farms; then why should 
we grudge the hard earned pence of one to whom 
we can entrust the future character and welfare of 
our children. It is money well expended.” 


Responsibilities of Farmers. 

“ Constituting as we do, a large majority in the 
community, upon us rests the responsibility of crea- 
ting and fostering a healthy public sentiment, upon 
all the subjects connected with the general wel- 
fare. Upon us depends the character of our laws 
for good or evil, fur upon the vote of the farmers 
hangs the destiny of the country. In peace the 
farmer pays the tax of State; in war, he is relied 
upon to defend the country. Our position, then, 
my brother farmers, is no mean one in the body 
politic. Upon our shoulders must be erected the 
superstructure of a good or bad government. Let 
us realize how immense the power that is entrust- 
ed to our hands, and let us learn so to exercise it, 
that it shall secure the happiness of ourselves and 
of those about us. Then shall we be justly enti- 
tled to the appellation of the conservators of socie- 
ty. Let us brighten the eyes of our children with 
the fire of an intelligent and cultivated soul, and 
let us instill into their bosoms such sentiments as 
shall guide them safely through the thoroughfares 
of this life and ensure them a happy immortality. 
Then shall we reap the harvest of joy, and when 
the shades of life’s evening shall gather thickly 
around us, we shall contemplate with a proud sat- 
isfaction the rich heritage that we leave to poste- 
rity.” 





When articles rise, the consumer is the first that 
suffers, and when they fall he is the last that gains. 
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"WINTER WEEDING 


Winter weeding what? Why, the “Golden 
Eternal Flowers” that cluster ground the parent’s 
hearth—the domestic garden of immortal minds 
that is entrusted to you. It will assuredly want 
weeding and careful cultivation this winter, and 
don't neglect it, for upon it depends the most im- 
portant harvest of life. How are the implements ? 
such as district school, books, and other things 
necessary for this important work? Much, very 
much of the benefit depends upon the management 
of parents and guardians—upon the interest they 
take in them—upon the encouragement which they 
give their children, and upon the aid which they 
render them in their studies. Many think, that if 
they spare their children during the day to attend 
school, they have discharged their whole duty. 
This is a great mistake. It is hardly the begin- 
ning. Children, as a genera] thing, not seeing or 
realizing the advantages of knowledge, are con- 
tinually putting aside their studies, not through 
idleness—that’s a mistake, for children are never 
idle—but for pleasure, for sport; for real down- 
right hard work under the name of play, something 
that is of immediate enjoyment. This is the first 
thing to be guarded against. The natural vivaci- 
ty and activity of children should n’t be cramped 
nor crushed, but restrained and directed. Parents 
should inquire of their children how they progress ; 
they should watch them, and mark in the evening 
the results of the day’s tuition; should put to 
them questions of a practical nature and help 
them to solve the difficulties that occur. Above 
all they should watch with untiring vigilance the 
progress of moral developement. This business 
will form the most difficult part of your task. In 
practicing the rules of arithmetic or of grammar— 
in exercising their skill in penmanship or in reci- 
ting a task in geography, there is no natural incen- 
tive to do it wrong—there is in fact a watural de- 
sire to do it right, but in moral action it is, alas, far 
otherwise : temptations throng the child as well as 
those of riper years, and where judgment, discre- 
tion and the precepts of religion are not yet ma- 
tured, the chances of being led astray by pleasure 
and the evils which perpetually surround us are a 
thousand fold greater than they are of leading us 
right. ‘The moral department is always the weedi- 
est part of the garden, and the good cultivator will 
ply himself with unwearied zeal and patience to 
eradicate them al]. There cannot be too much cir- 
cumspection onthe part of teachers, parents and 
guardians in this respect. A school is a world in 
miniature. There may be found all the passions, 
all the propensities, all the motives, good and bad, 
which are found in society of larger size and 
growth—all of them as capable of being turned to 
a good or a bad account according to the manner 
of governing or conducting them. It is necessary, 
therefore, for us all to be ‘wide awake,” and not 
neglect the “ winter weeding.”—Maine Farmer. 





Lice on Cattle. —A new Fact.—A correspondent 
of the Maine Farmer says: “Lice on cattle at this 
season of the year, are on the butt end of the horns. 
Destroy them now, and you will not have it do in 
the winter or spring. Strong tobacco juice or al- 
cohol will destroy them.” 





It is certainly the part of prudence to trust no- 
body ; but whether for good or for evil, God made 
us all any thing but prudent. 








DESPISE NOT SMALL BEGINNINGS 


It is related of Chantrey, the celebrated vill. 
tor, that when a boy, he was observed by a gen- 
tleman in the neighborhcod of Sheffiield, very at- 
tentively engaged in cutting a stick with a pen- 
knife. He asked the lad what he was doing; 
when with great simplicity of manner, but with 
perfect courtesy, he replied, “IT amcutting old Fox’s 
head.” 
On this, the gentleman asked to see what he had 
done, and pronouncing it to be an excellent like- 
ness, presented the youth with a sixpence. 
this may be supposed the first money Chantrey ever 
received for a production of his art. 


This anecdote is but one of a thousand that) 


might be cited of as many different men, who from 
small beginnings rose to great renown, and shows 


the importance of not despising the day of small | 


things, in any condition or circumstances of life. 
All nature, in fact, is full of instructive lessons on 
this point. The mighty river, rolling onward its 


accumulated waters to the ocean, had its beginning | 


in some oozing rills, trickling down some hili-side. 
The tree that sweeps the air with its hundred 
branches and mocks at the howling tempest, was, 
in its small beginning, but a little shoot, that the | 
leaping hare might have forever crushed. 

Every thing around us tells us not to despise | 
small beginnings, for they are the lower rounds of | 
a ladder that reaches to great results. 

Despise not small beginnings of wealth. 

The Rothschilds, Astor, Girard, and most of the 
richest men, began with small means. From cents 
they proceeded to dollars; from hundreds to thou- 
sands ; from thousands to millions. Had they neg- 
lected these first earnings—had they said within 
themselves, what is the use of saving these few 


cents ? they are not of much value, and I will just, 


spend them, and enjoy myself as I go—they would 
never have risen to be the wealthiest among their 
fellows. It is only by the economical husbanding 
of small means that they increase to large sums. 
It is the hardest part of success to gain a little; 
that little once gained, more will easily follow. 
Despise not smal! beginnings of education. 
Franklin had but little early education; yet look 
at what he became, and how he is now reverenced, 
Ferguson, feeding his sheep upon the hills of Scot- 


land, picked up merely the rudiments of learning, | 
but subsequently rose to be one of the first astrono- , 


mers in Europe. Herschel, also, the great astrono- 
mer, was in his youth a drummer-boy to a marching | 
regiment, and received but little education ; but | 


his name is now associated with the brightest dis- | 
coveries of science, and is borne by the planet, 


which his zeal discovered. We have now among 
us a notable illustration of our position, in Elihu 
Burritt, “ the learned blacksmith” of Massachusetts. | 
In the intervals of his labor at the anvil, he made) 
languages his study, and is now doubtless the first | 
linguist i in America, being acquainted with upwards | 
of thirty different tongues, A host of instances 
rise up to testify that, by properly improving the 
small and perhaps imperfect beginnings of knowl- 
edge, they may become the foundation stones of a| 
temple of learning, which the future shall gaze up- 
on and admire.— Savannah Georgian. 


Solomon has said, “There is nothing new under 
the sun ;” and perhaps destruction has caused as) 
much novelty as invention; for that is often a re- 
vival which we think a discovery.—Lacon. 


Fox was the schoolmaster of the village. | 


And | 


STRAW. 

“How can I make my cattle eat straw ?” I have 
often asked of some experienced farmers. “Give 
them less hay,” was the general reply. Not lik- 
ing this mode, however, and knowing that good 
farmers in England and this country, made free use 
lof straw as food for cattle, J resolved last summer, 
| when threshing, to change my plan, I stacked it 
as usual, but in the progress of the work, sprinkled 
on from one to two bushels of salt. I used the 
** Pitto Thresher,” which gave me the additional 
advantage of mixing the chaff through the whole. 
|Well, during the warm weather in the first part of 
|last December, my cattle, instead of wandering 
about with but little appetite, might be seen any 
day eagerly engaged in filling themselves with 
straw, At night, when the cows were tied up to 
receive their roots, their hay would be almost un- 
jtouched. Their rotund appearance left me no ap- 
| prehension of their starving, however. This was 
continued until about the 224 December, when I 
was obliged to reserve the remainder of the stock 
| for the use of the stables, Nearly a month’s feed- 
|ing of hay was saved. — 2M siilgad of Alb. Cult. 


Pi CASTOR OIL. 


“A case has recently occurred in England, in 
| which the death of a horse was evidently produced 
iby the effects of a quart of castor oil given asa 
purgative. It operated powerfully, but the animal 
‘soon died. On examination, a large intro-susception 
of the jejunum was discovered, and the mucous 
membrane of the stomach and intestines exhibited 
/marks of severe inflammation.” 


I lately met with the above in an old number of 
a medical journal, which brought to mind two cases 
that fell under my observation at Lexington, Ky., 
in which the death of two valuable horses was 
supposed to have resulted from the same article, 
administered to them in about the same dose as a 
purgative. Symptoms of violent intestinal irrita. 
tion ensued, and after a few days the animals died, 
apparently exhausted by the powerful purging. I 
‘should give castor oil to a horse with great reluc- 
tance, and never if I could procure any other pur- 
gative. It is a pity that so little attention is be- 
stowed upon the disorders of this invaluable ani- 
mal, by men of sense and intelligence, and that 
they are so generally turned over, when they fall 
sick, to the tender mercies of the ignorant but most 
conceited horse-leech.—Corr, Kentucky Agricult. 


Remember the Poor—said the greatest philanthro- 
pist the world ever saw,or ever will see. The 
chilled faces in our streets, the shivering boy in 
hie tatters hurrying along, the bowed widow gath- 
lering her thin garment still more closely around 
| her shrunken form, and especially that old, bent 

' woman, who is now picking up chips beneath our 
| window, remind us that the season has come when 
this command is particularly emphatic. 

Remember the Poor—for the wheel of fortune 
‘may in its unceasing whirl, one day place you 
among them. 

Remember the Poor—for kindness to them will 
|return back upon you a hundred fold, 

| Remember the Poor —That old woman is starving! 
Dare you hoard up the surplus in your hands and 
let her starve on? Send her some food, and her 
prayers and blessing will fal! upon your head like 
a shower of jewels.—Selected. 
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CORN AND OAT CROPS. 


The following is a report of the Committee of | 7, 


the American Institute on Field Crops. The pro- 
ducer of the corn and oat crops below mentioned, 
was Mr F. I. Betts, of Newburg, N. Y., to whom 
was awarded the first premium. We copy from 
the American Agriculturist. 

Corn Crop.—The soil was a very tough green 
sward, having been several years laid down to 
grass and occupied for pasturage. From the dth 
to the 8th of February last, the ground then being 
entirely free from frost, the whole field was tho- 
roughly plowed; in the second week in May, two 
bushels of salt and fifteen wagon loads of manure 
per acre, were spread broadcast over the field, and 
the field was then thoroughly cross-plowed and 
harrowed, and the corn was planted in hills, three 
or four feet apart, each hill being covered with 
about half a shovel-full of manure: the only sub- 
sequent cultivation was plowing and hoeing twice 
and going once through it with the cultivator. 

On the 19th of September, the corn was cut up 
close to the ground and put up in shocks of an 
equa! size upon the field; and as it is not yet husk- 
ed, the only practicable mode of ascertaining the 
quantity of the product, has been fairly and justly 
pursued by me as follows, to wit:—I have husked 
twelve of the shocks from different parts of the 


field, taken indiscriminately, and averaged tle | plows. 


whole crop according to the quantity produced 
from them, and find that the field (containing by 


| 








EXTRACTS 


om the “Innual Address before the Philadelphia 
Agricultural Society, by its President, Nicnoras 
Bivpe, Ese. 


Cows.—‘* 1 think we have now reached a point 
where the introduction from Europe, of animals, is 
no longer necessary to the perfection of our pre- 
seut stock, and that we may safely rely on what we 
possess, since the very best breeds are already nu- 
merous and moderate in price. Take, for exam- 
ple, the cows. There is no breed of any celebrity 
in Europe that are not attainable here. There is 
the short-horned Durham, that race created as it 
were, by refined and judicious crossing, adapted 
alike for the dairy and the market; the Devons, 





probably the first domestic animals imported into 
New England, and who, at the distance of two cen- 
turies, retain the characteristits of the parent stock, | 
with whom its relationship is renewed by late and | 
numerous importations—fast welkers and stout | 
workers too. The Ayrshire, a small, round-bodied, 
and compact race, easily kept, and claiming to be | 
adapted alike to the knife and the pail. The Al!-| 
derneys, a rawboned, ungainly race, not easy to 
fatten, since all its food goes to swell its copious 
and very rich supply of milk.” 


these | 
For some thousand years, man has been | 
using the plow, and its improvement has been the 


companion of his own refinement, At first, a mere 





Plows and Plowing,—* Examine, too, 


accurate measurement, four acres, two roods and | sharpened stick ; then, by degrees, strengthened, 


twentythree perches of land,) has produced nine | 


then ironed ; then a heavy, cumbrous engine, led 


caeetnemmen emma 


in the race of honorable ambition, and lose that 
high place in the public estimation and the public 
councils, to which they have a right to aspire. And 
certainly, never was the advantage of their posi- 
tion more conspicuous than at the present hour. 
In the general desolation which has swept over the 
country, the only interest which has not been visi- 
ted by the sternest reverses, is that of agriculture. 
Undoubtedly, the people who have suffered least, 
are the farmers, whose deep roots in the soil have 
enabled them to withstand the tempest. 

“The same gentle vicissitudes of the seasons 
have passed over them—the same abundance has 
blessed their harvests—and their industry has been 


jrewarded by gains scarcely less in name, and 


really greater than before. If they have not en- 
joyed the feverish excitements, or the luxurious 
amusements of the dwellers on pavements, they 
have been spared many an anxious thought and 
many a heart-ache, not heard, but not the less felt 
in the din of cities. Let these things reconcile 
farmers to their station ; let them enjoy in peace 
the repose, the abundance, the thoughtfulness, the 
sobriety of their own healthy existence, without 
wasting an anxious thought on their move active 
and ostentatious, but not more happy brethren— 
for we may now repeat with even more truth than 
the poet farmer of antiquity did, nearly two thou- 
sand years ago: “ Happy—tvo happy farmers—if 
they only knew their own blessings.” 





From the Conn. Farmers’ Gazette. 








hundred and fifty and two-third bushels of ears of | on by four, six, ten horses; then the refinement of | BONE MANURE AND TURNIP CULTURE, 
corn, equal to two hundred and five and a half! simplicity stripped it by degrees of these incum-} Crushed bones as a manure are but little known 
bushels of ears per acre. As a portion of the field brances, a horse, a pair of horses, were successive-| by the farmers of the United States; and there 
was injured by the frost in June last, the best acre | ly withdrawn, as the machine is rendered lighter, | seems to be a prejudice against their use similar to 
no doubt exceeded in product the foregoing ave-_till at last we have now reached almost the perfec- | that against poudrette when first introduced into 


rage. 


Out Crop —The soil had for many years pre- | 
vious to 1841, been laid down to grass, and the | 
field occupied for pasturage ; in the spring of last | 
year, the field was planted in about equal propor- 


tions with potatoes and corn, and had then applied | 


to it about twelve loads of manure, (a compost of | 
muck and barn-yard manure) per acre. 

About the 23d of April last, the field was wel 
plowed, and the oats on the same day were sowed | 
at the rate of three bushels to the acre, and were 
harrowed in, which was the only labor expended | 
upon the field until the crop was harvested. 

An acre of the field was accurately measured 
before the crop was harvested, and the grain there- | 
from has been kept and threshed by itself, and 
produced seventyseven bushels of clean oats. ‘The 
whole field contained about three and three-quar- 
ter acres, and the grain thereupon was about 
equally good throughout the whole of it. 

The undersigned cannot close this report with- 
out calling public attention to the judgment and 
good taste which Mr Betts has displayed in the ir- 
rigation and fertilization of the soil, the subdivision 
of his farm into lots of convenient sizes, their entire 
exenption from vegetable excrescence, and to the 
neatness, order, and cleanliness which is presented 
in every department of his establishment. This 
farm contains about one hundred and twenty acres, 

and may, in the opinion of the undersigned, be re- 
ferred to as a pattern farm, every way worthy of 
imitation. 





EDWARD CLARK, Ch’ma. 


1 |to remark, the subsoil plow. Our plowing is gene- 
| rally too shallow, 


| specimens will be exhibited to you in actual opera- 


tion of that instrument in yonder specimens. The 
great purpose of the plow is, to come as near as| 
possible to the spade; not merely to open the sod, | 
but to turn it over, to make what was on top last | 
year, take its place at the bottom this year, and 
rot, till it is wanted, ‘There are plows here which 
perform that better than any plows in Europe, and 
there is one especial instrument which we ought 





| 


\ 
We scratch the surface, and | 


then extract it by frequent crepping; whereas, if 
we could get lower down and Joosen the surface 
below, we should bring into play a fresh soil, and 
almost double the extent of available ground. Thus 
in light soils we get fresh food for the root crops, 
and on the clay soils we open the lower stratum, 
and drain off the water which cannot now pene- 
trate the stiff sod. This subsoil plow, of which 


tion, is, I think, one of the best improvements of 
the last few years, and as among our farmers tem- 
perate habits are universal, I hope that instead of 
deep drinking, they will take to deep plowing.” 


Improvement of Farmers.—“ Having spoken of 
the inprovement of our farms, Jet us not omit a 
much more important subject—the improvement of 
our farmers. In the stirring competition of all 
classes around them—in the increased diffusion of 
knowledge, and the general activity of mind which 
now pervades all society, the farmers must main- 
tain their standing by the same means. Unless 


they cultivate their minds—unless in the intervals 
of their labors they pursue the studies which quali- 





New York, Oct. 22d, 1842. 








fy men for public usefulness, they will be distanced 





Great Britain ; however, such prejudice will, on a 
fair trial, speedily give place to a more liberal feel- 
ing, anda few repeated experiments will prove 
the great efficacy of their fertilizing powers. It is 
now about 35 years since I first observed their ef- 
fects as a manure. It was on an extensive farm 
of about 500 acres of poor sandy soil, formerly en- 
closed as a rabbit warren, with herbage that would 
scarcely feed a goose per acre, but by good tillage 
and the use of bones and lime, this poor farm in 
the course of six or eight years, became one of the 
most productive in the country. The course pur- 
sued was fiist to spread and plow in at the third 
plowing, aout 25 or 30 bushels of air-slacked 
stone lime; then well pulverized with the harrow ; 
sow with drills about 25 to 30 bushels of half-inch 
bones, with one pound turnip seed peracre. These 
drill machines are so constructed as to sow,the 
bones and seed in the row at one operation, at the 
distance of half to two feet between rows, and cal- 
culated to do from six to eight rows at once, and 
followed by a rolier, leaving the land perfectly 
smooth, to be dressed hereafter by the hand and 
horse-hoe. These turnips are eaten off by sheep 
on the ground, and the following spring sown with 
barley or oats and grass seed, which after lying 
two years is succeeded by wheat, and that again 
by turnips. 


In the United States it would not be practicable 
to sow turnips on a scale of any magnitude, as the 
severe frosts would not admit of feeding on the 
ground. I shall therefore substitute the national 
crop of corn, followed by spring grains and grass 
seeds, to lay for two years; then spread and plow 
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in about 25 bushels stone lime, and sow wheat or| CABBAGES. 

rye, followed by corn, with manure, say 25t0 30) qe cabbage is cultivated to a great extent by 

bushels of bones. ithe Long Island farmers, for the New York mar- 
1 should wish to impress upon my brother far-| er At the late Fair of the American Institute, 


mers the necessity, previous to using, of mixing | geyeral cultivators of this useful vegetable, pre- 


with the bones about one-tenth of fresh wood ash- {sented crops for premium, a statement of which is | 


es, well turned and sprinkled with water, which | gubjoined. ‘The committee on the subject in their 
will cause a partial fermentation and expedite their | report state that the plan of cultivation generally 
decoinposition. I would also remark, that on lands | adopted is, to plant a little over two feet apart, by 
destitute of calcareous material, stone lime is an} which means they produce, on the average, from 8 
essential ingredient, and more particularly for the | to 9000 cabbages per acre, ii 

production of wheat, oats and potatoes. It also | 


“ENCOURAGE YOUR OWN.” 
Passing recently a shop which-a young mechanic 
of good trade, had been occupying, we found it 
The sign was down, and all was silent as 

|the tomb. The cause was naturally asked. 
Was he temperate? Yes. Was he attentive 
Were his prices reasona- 
ible? ‘The same as others asked. Was he desi- 
rous to locate athome ? He was. Then why has 
he closed shop? Because patronage was not ex- 
tended to him. He waited for months, but receiv- 
ed scarcely work enough to keep soul and body to- 


closed. 


jand industrious? Yes. 





ig ivato ‘res, Cabbages. 
greatly adds to the efficacy of bones, but there ~ | Sian Veadiend, ins 3 “95,000 | gether, while some of our citizens were at the same 
no necessity of using lime at the same dressing | George Vreeland, “« 9 70,000 | time procuring their work from other towns, no 
with bones. I decidedly prefer and recommend 8 | Jacob Vreeland “« 3 25,000 | better executed than he was able to furnish ata 
use on clover ley, plowed in for grain. The lime | Ste Weaelend . iontul 10,000 | lower price. 
will remain active for years, decomposing all crude | Stephen Vesslnail about 8 60,000| Encourage your own,” said we. But our train 
animal and vegetable matter that would without it | George Vreeland, Jr. « 3 25,000 | of thought was disturbed by an invitation to step 
lie dormant, converting such matter into suitable | Michael Vreeland, “e 3 25,000 | into a cabinet maker’s warehouse, Here was as 
food for the nourishment of the growing crops of | Joho M. Vreeland “« 21-2 20,000 ‘fine a supply of furniture as decorated Faneuil 
nai - a , | Henry Brinckerhoff, « 21-2 20,000 | Hall at the great Fair. Sofas, bureaus, chairs, and 
aig ee et ee | Cornelius Brinckerhoff, « 11-2 20,000} a hundred etceteras, were displayed around the 
. ; es >| John Brinckerhoff « 21.2 20.000|room. And where do you find purchasers for all 
into three sesortments, S87, inch, halfinch and dust. John Van Horn “ 6 50,000 ‘these? said we to the industrious manufacturer. 
The latter is esteemed of little value, being only | Mr Prichard p “« 3 25,000} Oh, they go to the New York and Boston mar- 
available forone crop. Inch are the most durable, Sete 3° Ven tt “ 3 30.000! kets 
but half inch are generally preferred, being not}; ; anono) T 
& Bisrwegrig tomas {is | John G. Van Horn « 31.2 30,000 ['o the Boston market! we exclaimed; whiy, 

only durable, but ase mye ective 18 their effects | Myndort Veiled « 31-2 30,000) neighbor has just purchased some articles of 
on turnips, giving an immediate and vigorous growth John G. Van ae Ir. « 21.2 28,000 / furniture from Boston, at a great bargain, he thinks 
to the young plant. In this country, my experi- | Myndort Vreeland, « 21.2 20,000) —a sofa, much like that, for forty dollars—some 
= have been on a very small scale, but so far | Abram Vreeland “ 3 25,000 | splendid chairs, too—-I did not know there were 
have proved satisfactory ; and I cannot see why | Richard Ae « 21-2 20,000 any like’them in town, until | now see you have 
this ARSED should not be as efficacious here a3 10! Jacob Stultz : “ 3 95,000 | some here so much like them that I suppose you 
Great Britain, particularly where the soils are simi- Siiaan Pest poms 10,000 | have taken the pattern. 
lar in quality. pe Mr Beil about 2 15,000} That sofa, and those chairs too, replied the me- 

Should further communications on this or any | Mr Jackson, “« 3 16,000 |chanic, were of my own manufacture; and he has 


other subject be deemed of value to your very in- | 
teresting periodical, they, shall be at your service. 
From your friend, T. W. 
Hamden, Nov. 8, 1842. 





Total—about 775 630,000 





PULVERIZING THE SOIL. 


He is a public benefactor who, by the prudent} The following short paragraph taken from the 
and skillful outlay of his money in bettering its Southern Planter, contains so much sound, good 
condition, shall make a single field yield perma-| sense, that we copy it with the view of asking all 
nently a double crop; and he who does this over | our readers to study its truths and philosophy.— 
a square mile, virtnally adds a square mile to the | Southern Agricult. 
national territory—nay, he does more: he doubles Pulverizing the Soil.—To demonstrate that dews 
to this extent the territorial resources of the coun-| moisten the land when fine, dig a hole in the hard 
try, without giving the state any larger territory to | dry ground, in the driest weather, as deep as the 
defend. All hail, then, to the improvers of the | plow ought to reach; beat the earth very fine, and 
soil! health and long life be their fortune—may | §j) the hole therewith; and after a few nights’ dews, 
re potent Be = der Gas Ae oe | you will find this fine earth become moist at the 

, bottom, and the hard ground a}! round will become 
quia a matt cok Wa wrk ar ie ha |dry. ‘Tilla field in lands: make one land very fine 

, , ’ . | by frequent deep plowing; let another be rough by 
still heavier harvests.—Blackwood's Magazine. insufficient tillage alternately ; then plow the whole 


cross-wise in the driest weather, which has lasted 


New Fashioned Potatoes.—The Wheeling Ga- long, and you will perceive, by the color of the 
zette speaks of a new species of the potato plant | earth, that every fine land will be turned up moist, 
that has just been imported from South America. | but every rough land will be dry as powder, from 
The fruit grows on vines, like pumpkins, and wil] | top to bottom. In the driest weather, good hoeing 
do to make handsome arbors; a single seed potato | procures moisture to roots; though the ignorant 
being sufficient to cover a verandah. The beauty | and incurious fancy it lets in the drought, and 
of this above-ground vegetable is, that you can therefore, are afraid to hoe their plants at such 
pick out the finest potatoes without damaging the times. 
plants, and leave the ‘‘small potatoes” to grow | 
bigger. —Selected. 














Anisthenes, a philosopher of olden time, wonder- 
ed at mankind, that in buying an earthen dish, they 

Had we eyes sharp enough, we could see the ar- | were careful to sound it lest it had a crack ; yet so 
rows of death flying in all directions, and account 
it a wonder that we and our friends escape them a 
single day. 





careless in choosing friends, as to take them flawed 


with vice. As strange a matter now as then. 





paid for them, in addition to the price I ask here, 
'two freights and commission, besides a smal! bill 
for repairs of injury by moving. 

Mr has all his coats made in the city—no 
tailor of his own town can ever make a fit: they 
}are only convenient to call upon when a button 
| gets off, or the elbow needs a stitch, He handed 
in an old coat to repair, to one of our establishments, 
with a highcommendation upon the workmanship, 
and a wonder that none of the town tailors could 
do so well. 

Who made this coat, sir? inquired the tailor, as 
| he cast his eyes over the work. 
| A Mr , of the city. 

Oh yes—he is a very good workman—he served 
his time with me, and has just established himself 
in the city. I see, however, that he hos not paid 
quite the attention to the stitching the collar, I 
| used to require of him—and I suppose a pressure 

of work has compelled him to make a little long- 
er stitches than | used to let pass. However, he 
wil] no doubt improve. 

| Encourage your own,” thought we, if you wish 
|to save yourself from the chagrin that was mani- 
fested in the patron’s countenance. 


“Qur Country against the World; 
“ Our State before any other in the Union; 
Our Town in preference to any olher in the Slate.” 











This may seem selfish, but we are fully convine- 
ed that it is the true policy to insure prosperity. 
Even if you pay a little more for an article, it is 
| better for the general thrift of a town that its own 
citizens should be patronized, as it gives them the 
means to extend the wave till every little circle in 
the lake of prosperity unites and sets the whole 
commnnity in motion. “ EncournaGe Your own.” 
—Portsmouth Journal, 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


DEC. 21, 1842. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Now, in your season of comparative leisure, we should 
be glad to have any of you who are accustomed to read 
our paper, send an account of your own duings and ob- 
servations, 


ATT BOLAND PAWEL, 


AND HORTICULTURAL REGISTER. 





Bostos, Wepnespay, Decemper 21, 1842. 


Send inquiries also. Let us hear from you. 





CHARMING UNCERTAINTIES. viduals to furnish matter for our columns. 


Stupid work farming would be, if we all knew the | better to have the contributors’ free offerings. 








| 


motive than a desire to know if, (as I have never be- 
lieved,) there is any thing of wisdom or profit in treat- 
ing with civility and forbearance those black-hued and 


, no less black-hearted pilferers and disgrace of the feath- 
| ered tribe, yclept crows--toward whom (though I can 
It is not our habit to make pressing applications to indi- | applaud your humanity.) F cannot but act in the spirit of 
We like | ‘he lex talionis, so long as they manifest such an utier 

When | disregard of the laws of mewm and tuum. If your expe- 


best way and time of performing all the operations. It! they come as such, we always welcome them. We do riment, however, has demonstrated that these trouble- 
would then be mere drudgery—toil for the limbs and | not give this invitation to each and all of you, with any | some outlaws may be bought to respect one’s rights, then, 


nothing more. Hard times most surely would come to | feeling that we have a claim upon you to write ; but the 
us, editors, were all points pertaining to husbandry, set- more you will do in that way, the more interesting, pro- 
tled and understood. But Juckily, no such disaster is | bably, will be our pages: for this reason we ask, 

likely to occur very soon. 

We shall not go back to old files to find and point out 
the volume and number, and thus fortify our positions, 
but we will name a few of the things which memory 
brings up as being still controverted. 

In reference to the potato crop, such questions as 
these are still in dispute: Is it best to spread the ma- 
nure over the whole surface of the land, or to put it in | 
the hills? Is it best to put the manure above, or below, | 
the seed? Is it best to plant the seed whole or to cut 
it? Shall one plant in hills orin drills? Shall he put 
his seed deep in the ground, or quite near the surface ? 

So of Indian Corn it may be asked, Shall we put it in 


‘ 1) @ ‘ “ine ; 
ae 1 ae yt ily 4 “33 k | snow interferes not with their enjoyments; and their 
pate crite hae mncthaecaaallne dis Mi peticen i seeming scanty food keeps them round and full as little 
out the suckers? Shall we top the stalks? Shall we | 


let ths d 1 it is ri wiih és d aldermen. Innocent and happy little gleaners :—llow 
" on rats ine rte uletintiar red demaribatont:. teed OO OS™ creating and sustaining skill of Him 
stook : 


who formed you to find enjoyment amid cold and snow, 


d penn a aoe wee ned — se ote Mn as = and to make a rich and ample repast upon the stems that 
} 0 ? ‘ 
ee ee ee stick up through the earth s white covering. 


Are ap- 7 
CROW EXPERIMENT—IMPORTANT INQUIRY. 
To the Editor of the New England Farmer: 

Sir—I, in common with your readers generally, I pre- 
The communications | sume, have been both entertained and instructed by your 
found in the various agricultural journals of the country, published details of experiments made by you the past 
show that all these and an indefinite number of other | season, in processes and means of cultivating the earth. 
questions are yet unsettled. We trust that some of | There is one experiment, however, which you proposed 
them will forever remain unsettled. For it must be |to make, (and in which I feel no little interest,) whose 
true that difference in soils, atmospheric influences, and | success you have not yet reported. As your intention 
other matters, will require different modes of treatment | to make the trial was publicly annoanced, I have ex- 
to make lands give out the largest crop that skill can | pected its result would likewise be as publicly given. If 
obtain from them, A. may uscertain to his perfect satis- | you had forgotten the matter, this gentle “jog” to your 
faction that certain modes of tillage are the very best for | memory may be of some service to your readers, by 
his soil: this conclusion may be perfectly just. B. may | eliciting the important facts which the case involves. 
find and prove to himself and others, that modes the op-| You will remember that some time last spring or 
posite to those of A., are best for him. These two dif-| early summer, you stated in the Farmer, that several 
fer in opinion and in practice, but both are correct and | crows had located themselves for the season of business, 
judicious, The opinions and experiences of both are | by the side of your cornfield—and furthermore, that, be- 
valuable to the agricultural community : C. cantget some | lieving the service they would do you in the destruction 
instruction from A., aod D. will profit from knowing | of insects, would fully repay for whatever depredations 
what 1. has done. they might commit in the exercise of their corn-stealing 
propensities, you should not disturb them, but let them 
keep their selected quarters. 


If you 
send any thing of interest, remember that you gratify 
not us alone, but each one of our many hundred readers. 

Be not deterred in any case from communicating your 
experience or observations for publication, because they 
coincide with the published conclusions of others, and 
are therefore destitute of novelty. It is the concurrent tes- 
timony of many witnesses upon any point that serves 
to take from it its uncertainty and establish its truth. 








SNOW BIRDS. : 
Here is a flock of them under our window, busily en- 


gaged in pecking the seeds from weed and flower stalks. 


Shall | ‘They look plump, contented and happy. The falling 
aii) 





Is cooked or uncooked food best for swine ? 
ples of any value as food for swine or cattle ? 





Is native or foreign stock most profitable? &c. &c., 


We might extend the string of questions, to which A. 
would answer yes, and B. say no. 





Such views as these show that most farmers may have, 
in the variety of soils on their own farms, a book ever 
open before them, and one that cannet be understood 
without years of study and observation. A little “ book 
farming’’—a little acquaintance with what others have 
done and are doing, will help him by way of suggestions 
and hints. 


Now I am very desirous to learn how this benevolent 
experiment of yours resulted, since it may have settled 
one, and not the least important, of the many disputed 
questions in agriculture. And having waited patiently 
The more the properties of soils and ma- | in the hope that you would state the facts attending the 
nures and the wants of crops are studied into, the great- | trial, (even though it might be at the expense of a little 
er, perhaps, should be the variety of modes and opera. | mortification,) and you not having seen fil, either through 
tions. There isacharm in the unsettled state of the | forgetfulness or some reason best known to yourself, so 
many thousand questions—it keeps the mind at work, to do, 1 am emboldened by your apparent good nature 
and leads to extended and useful observations, which | and candor, (evinced in your statement of a certain ‘ ex- 
may ultimately conduct to truth. | traordinary” potato crop, of which you were the produ- 

re = |cer,) to ask you thus publicly, and I trust respectfully, 

In the morning think what thou hast to do, and at | how the crow experiment resulted? And in making the 
night ask thyself what thou hast done. | inquiry, 1 disclaim being actuated by any less frivolous 








| if the price be not too high, 1 shall most gladly pay the 
| tribute, in lieu of resorting to the “ murderous saltpetre.”” 
With high respect, 1, KILLEM. 


Hull, Dec. 14, ’42. 


(7 Thank you for the “ jog,” Mr “ Killem.””. When 
we stated that we should not disturb the said crows, we 
said also that we should feed them. We did so: they 
ate of what we gave them, and they did no harm to the 
cornfield. So much for the experiment, to you, Mr ‘I 
Killem,” from “ Hull.” There ’s the whole story. How 
mortified we are! Who would have believed, wicked 
as the world is, that in all the vast multitude of dwellers 
in the populous town of “ Hull,” there could have been 
found one single heart so hard and black, as to kill the 
innocent and glossy crow ;—and also to attempt the bar- 
barous outrage of taking our life by “ mortification!” 
O tempora! O mores! 

What seer, gifted with prophetic sight, gave you your 
name, so descriptive of your disposition? Cruel, fiith- 
Jess, murderous man! Rightly was you named “ I Kill. 
em.”” Kill’em, then, if such is your innate and cher- 
ished propensity—but we ’Il feed ’em again. 

Quere.—How many crows iloes “ Hull” hold? We'l} 
supply ‘em with corn next June, at so much per head, 
Come, make us a generous offer: we should like some 
“ grand speculation’ about these times. 

7 The inquiry of “ A Grower,” relative to the re. 
port of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, four De- 
cember 3d, is not understood. If he will explain his 
own question so that we can perceive what he wants, 
we will then give him the best answer we can. 





A Solemn Fact.—It is not poverty sv much as pretence, 
that harrasses a ruined man—the struggle between a 
proud mind and an empty purse—the keeping up a hol- 
low show that must soon come to an end. Have the 
courage to appear poor, and you disarm poverty of its 
sharpest sting.—Phila. Times. 





It is common to say, that a liar will not be believed, 
although he speak the truth; the converse of this propo- 
sition is equally true, but more unfortunate; that a man 
who has gained a reputation for veracity will not be dis- 
credited, although he should utter that which is false ; 
but he that would make use of a reputation for veracity, 
to establish a lie, would set fire to the temple of truth 
with a faggot stolen from her altar.— Lacon. 





Custom is the law of one description of fools, and fash- 
ion of another; but the two parties often clash. Cus- 
tom looks to things that are past, and fashion to things 
that are present, but both of them are somewhat pur- 
blind as to things that are to come. Of the two, Fashion 
imposes the heaviest burden, for she cheats her votaries 
of their time, their fortune, and their comforts, and repays 
them only with the celebrity of being ridiculed and de- 
spised—a very paradoxical mode of remuneration, yet 
always most thankfully received !—Ibid. 





Falsehood is often rocked by truth, but she soon out- 
grows her cradle and discards ker nurse. —/bid. 
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MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
NOTICE. 
The Committee on Fruits, are requested to meet at the 


Society’s Room on SATURDAY next, at 10 0’clock, A. M., 
to award Premiums on Fruits for the past year. 
B. V. FRENCH, 


Dec. 21. Chairman. 





THERMOMETRICAL | 


Reported for the New England Farmer. 


Range of the Che: mometer at the Gardenof the proprietors. 


of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in a shaded 
Nortierly exposure, for the week ending Dec. 18. 





Dec. 1842. | 7,A.M.|12,M.|5,2.M.| Wind. 
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BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Mornpar, Dec. 19, 1842. 
Reported forthe New England Fariner. 

At Market 500 Beef Cattle, 2500 Sheep and 175 
Swine. 

Pnices.— Beef Cattle. We quote few extra $4 75. 
First quality, $425 a 4 50. Second quality, $350 a 
375. Third quality, $3 00 a 3 50. 

Sheep —Sales were made at the following prices, viz: 
75, 92cts., 1 12, 1 33, and $150. Wethers from $1 50, 
1 75, 2 00, and 2 50. 

Sicine,—A lot to 
3 1-2 for barrows. 

3 to 41-2. 
WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 


SEEDS. Herds Grass, $2 50 to 3 00 per bushel. Red Top, 
40 to 50 cents. Clover—Northern, 0U to 12c.—Southern, 0 
aldc. Flax Seed, $175 per bushel. Lucerne, 30 c.per lb. 
Canary Seed, $3 50 per bushel. 

GRAIN. Daty, Corn, Rye and Beans, free; Barley 20 
per cent. ; Oats 20 per cent. 

There have been no arrivals during the past week, and 
the stock at market being considerably reduced, prices have 
somewhat improved. 

Corn—Northern, old, bushel 58 to 60—Southern, round 
yellow, old, 57 a 58—Southern flat yellow, new, 53 a 54-— 
do. do. white 50 251 —do New Orleans, 00 a 00—Barley 
ov a — —Rye, Northern, 72 a 73 —do. Southern, 62a 65— 
Oats, Southern, 27 a 28—Northern do. 30 to 32—Beans, per 
bushel 75 a 1 25.—Shorts, per double bush. — a ——Bran, — 
a—. 

FLOUR. There have been no arrivals since the last re- 
port, and the past has been one of the dullest weeks of the 
season. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. er. $475 a 4 87 —do. 
wharf, $0 00.200 do. free of garlic, $4 75 a 0 00 —Phila- 
delphia do. 4 mos. $4 75 a 0 00 —Fredericksburg, lowl’d 4 
inos. $4 75 a0 00 —Alexandria, wharf mountain, —4 75 a 
— — Georgetown, $5 00 a 5 25—Richmond Canal, $4 75 20 00 
—do. City, $0 00a 0 00—Petersburgh, South side 80 00 a0 00 
—do. Country $4 75 a0 00—Genesee, common, cash, 84 87 a 
5.00— do fancy brands $5 06a 512 — Ohio via Canal, 
84 75.25 00—do do New Orleans, cash $4 75 2000. Rye, 
60 00 a 0 00—Indian Meal in bbls. $2 75 a 3 00. 

PROVISIONS. There have been some speculative oper- 
ations in Beef during the past week, cor prising about 1200 
bbls. No change of prices in other articles. 

Beef—Mess 4 110. new bbl. $760 2 775—Navy—86 75a 
7 25.--No. 1,5 00 26 00—do Prime $3 508 4 00—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. $11 50 a 00 00—do Clear 81050 a 11 00 
do. Mess, 8 00a 8 50—do Prime $5 00 a 600—do Mess 
from other States — a — —do Prime do do 80 0020 00 
de. Cargo do. 0 a0 00— —Clear do do $00 00 a 00 00— 
Butter, shipping, 6 a8—do store, uninspected, 8 a 10—do 
dairy, 12 a 15,—Lard, No. 1, Boston ins. 7a 74 — do 
South and Western, 6 3-4 a7 1-2. Hams, Boston, 7 a7 1-2— 
Southern and Western, 6 a 7—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
4 a 5—do new milk, 7 a 0. 

WOOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, free. All where- 
ot the value exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 30 per ct. ad. val. and 
3 cts per pound. 

The transactions in this article have been inconsiderable. 


eddle, selected, 2 1-2 for sows and 
lot to close 23-8. At retail from 





are unsettled. 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, th. 37 a 49 ¢.--Amer- 
ican full blood do 33 a 35--Do 3-4 do 32 a 33-—Do. 1-2 do 
23 a 30--1-4 and common do 25 a 23 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 25-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 13—Bengusi do 
8 al0—-Saxony, clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10—- 
do. do. picked, 12 a 16—Snperfine Northern pulled lamb 33 
a 35—No. | do. do. do, 23 a 30—No. 2 do do do 20a 22— 
No. 3 do de do — a—. 

HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 

Nothing doing that requires notice. 
timated to be in the hands of growers. 

Ist sort Mass 1842, 1b.9a91-2. 2d do.do. do. 7a 71-2. 


HAY, per ton, $16 to 18—Eastern Screwed $12 to 13 
CHEESE--Shipping and 4 meal, 6 to 8c.—New 9 to LL. 
EGGS, 18 a 20. ; 





CORN SHELLERS. 


A Corn sheller is one of the most convenient and labor | 
saving implements that the practical farmer has in use. 
Various machines for this purpose have been invented. It} 
can be used in al! cases for large or small sized ears. It is | 
| sunple in its construction, and durable in its operation, | 
and no way liable to get of order; one man can work it to 
good advantage, though a man to turn, snd a boy to feed it, | 
works it much better than one alone. ‘They are so light and 
portable, as to be easily removed from place to place, and 
one machine will serve for several families or even the in- 
habitants of a small town. 


Wituts's Imerovep Dovste Operating Corn Suet- 
LER.—The most perlect and substantial article that has been 
introduced for the purpose ; this machine can he worked by 
hand, or any other power, and will shell two ears of corn at 
the same time; they are highly approved by all that have 
used them, 

For sale by J. BRECK & CO., No. 51 and 52 North Mark- 
et street. 


WILLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED VEGETABLE 


CUTTER. 





This machine surpasses all others for the purpose of cut 
ting Ruta Baga. Mange! Wurtzel, and other roots. The 
great objection to other machines, is their cutting the roots 
into slices, which makes it almost impossible for the cattle 
to get hold of them: this machine with a little alteration, 
cuts them into large or small pieces, of such shape as is 
most convenient for the cattle to eat. It will cut with ease 
from one to two bushels of roots per minute. For sale by 
J. BhECK & CO., Nos. 5! and 52 North Market st. 





SPLENDID BULBOUS FLOWER ROOTS, 
Just received by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., from Hol- 
land, a very large and well selected assortment of Dutch 
Bulbous Roots, among which are the following. 


| Hyacinths—Double white, double rosy, doub# red, dark 
| blue, light blue, light blue and yellow, single white, white 





There is a moderate demand for fleece and pulled, but prices | 


} 
About 200 bales es- 


| 
| 
| 


POUDRETTE! PUUDRETTE!! 


|_ The subscribers keep constantly on hand, and for sale, 
Poudrette in quantities to suit purchasers ; packed in Bar 
| rels in order for shipping, or transportation by wagon or Rail 
Road. 

The experience of five years past has satisfied many 
farmers, that this manure has the quickest operation upon 
vegetable matter, producing greater abundance, and is the 
Cheapest manure they have ever tned, 

Orders left at the New England Seed Store, and at the 


| factory in Brookline, will meet with prompt attention, 


For sale bv J.BRECK & CO, 51 and 52 North Market 
st., Boston. Oct. 26. 


JAVA AND MALAY FOWLS FOR SALE. 


The subscriber has a few pairs of the Java and Malay 
Chickens tu dispose of; they are very fine and of large 
growth. Price $3 per pair. JOHN GILES, 

Providence, R. I. Nov. 30 3w 

HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 

Great improvements have been made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely over, 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and eaving the 
ground in the best possible manncr. The length of the 
mould board has be a very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Committee at the late trial 
of Ploughs at Worcester, say, 

“Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light caduate to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, butif your land is heavy, hard orrocky, 
BEGIN with Mr. Howanp’s.” 


Atthe above mentioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same power of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the 112 Ibs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of team! A\l acknowledge that Howord’s 
chee are inuch the strongest and most substantially 
made, 


There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside:; this shoe likewise secures 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
8.0 60, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Sture, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, hy 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

April 20 


GRINDSTONES ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 





Grindstones of different sizes, bung on friction rollers and 





with red and purple eye rosy, pink, light and dark blue, com- 
prising 150 varieties of choice named sorts. 

Tulips—Fine late named sorts, fine double do., mixed 
single, mixed double, single aud double, Van Throi! for fore- 
ing, Parrots, &c. &c. 

Crown Imperials, double red and yellow, single red and 
yellow, &c. &c- &c. 


Anemones, Iris, Crocuses of ail colors and varieties, Glad- 
iolus, Lilies, Ponies, &c. &c. 


For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., No 61 and 52 
North Market st. Oct. 26 





| ment on the old mode of hanging grindstones. 
used, give universal satisfaction. 
}ed to stones hung in the common way. 


Polyanthus Narcissus, Narcissus, Jonquilles, Ranauculus, | 


moved with a foot treader, is found to be a great improve- 

Stones hung 

in this manner are becoming daily more in use, and wherever 

The rollers can be attack- 

For sale by J. 
BRECK & Co., No. 51 North Market street. 

SEED BEANS. 

The subscribers will pay cash for the following Beans, viz: 
China Dwarf, Dwarf Caseknife, Horticultural, Early Mo- 
hawk, and Thousand to One. They must be clean and pure 
| J. BRECK & CO. 61 and 52 North Market st. Boston 
* Oct. 12. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





A Mother’s Love.—“* A mother’s love! How 
thrilling the sound! The angel spirit that watched 
over our infant years, shielded us from danger and , 
cheered us with her smiles! O, how faithfully 
does metnory cling to the fast fading mementoes of | 
a parent’s home, to remind us of the sweet coun- | 
cils of a mother’s tongue. And oh! how instinct- | 
ively do we hang over the sense of boyhood, bright- | 
ened by the recollection of that wakeful eye that | 
never closed while a single wave of misfortune or 
danger sighed around her child. Lake the lone 
star of heaven, in the deep solitude of nature’s 
night, she sits the presiding divinity of the family 
mansion, its delight and its charm, its stay and its 
hope, when all aronnd her is overshadowed with 
the gloom of despondency and despair. The cher- 
ished object of her affection has risen to manhood’s 
yeors, and exchanged the sportive morn of be- 
ing for the busy and stirring adventures of the 
world; and yet, wherever he may wander—to 
whatever clime or country inclination or duty may 
invite his wayward footsteps—whether facing the 
wintry storm on the billowy deep, or buffeting the 
mountain snows—the undying prayer of a mother’s 
love lingers on his path and sheds its holiest in- 
cense upon his pillow,”—Selected. 





Crows Ovtwilted.—A premium on crows’ heads 
in Connecticut, as well as a desire on the part of | 
a farmer of that State to save his corn by diminish- | 
ing their number, induced him to place a dead ani- | 


wal near a piece of woodland, where he lad erected | 
a suitable brush house, in which to ensconse him- | 
self, within proper shooting distance of the decoy. 
Flocks of crows visited and feasted upon the ani- 
mal when the farmer was ubsent from his retreat, 
but whenever he was lying in wait for them with 
his gun, no one would venture to approach it, al- 
though with wistful eyes and watery mouths they 
beheld their favorite viands from the tops of the 
neighboring trees. He continued to visit the decoy 
house for several days, and with anxious solicitude 
awaited the approach of the wily crows, but no one 
would venture to dine upon the delicious dead 
horse while he was there secreted. Discouraged 
by his want of success, he stated the circumstance 
to his neighbor, who at once informed him that he 
could succeed in shooting them, which his discom- 
fited friend had strong doubtings about. However, 
they both immediately repaired with their guns to 
the brush house, and after a short time the neigh- 
bor requested his unsuccessful friend to take his 
gun with him and go home, whiie he remained in 
the retreat. He set across the field towards his 
house, and as soon as he was out of shooting dis- 
tance fromthe animal, down came the crows to 
their repast, and the neighbor firing among them, 
killed a large number. The farmer, seeing his 
friend’s success, returned to him and observed, 
« The crows are cunning critters, but they cau’t 
count.” —Selected, 





Revolutionary Anecdotes.—It is well remembered 
that a reward of £500 was offered for the head of 
John Hancock. When he signed the Declaration 
of Independence, he did it with a bold hand, ina 
conspicuous manner, and rose from his seat, point- 
ing to the signature, and exclaimed, ‘* There: John 
Bull can read my name without spectacles. He 





/eat heads when he can get whole bodies.” 


ma 
ance.” 


Stephen Hopkins, the Quaker patriot of Rhode | 


Island, had been afflicted with a paralytic stroke, 
in consequence of which his hand trembled badly. 


| John Adams usually acted as his amanuensis, and | 1000 Howard’s Patent Cast 


at the signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
asked him if he should sign his name for him. He 


replied, “No! I will sign it myself:—if we are 


hung for signing it, you shall not be hung for sign- 
ing it for me.” Mr Adams, then, in imitation of 
Hopkins, took his pen, clasped his wrist with his 
lefthand went through the tremulous motion of 
signing his own name, and in the language of Hop- 
kins, emphatically said, “If my hand trembles, 
John Bull will find my heart won’t!” which; Mr 


| Adams said, electrified all Congress, and made the 


most timid firm in their purpose.—Selected, 


Navel Resting Place.—The Rev. Mr Moffat, 
Missionary in Southern Africa, thus describes one 
of the luxuries of the desert: 


“ Being ignorant of the locality, and not know- 
ing where the dangerous inhabitants (Bushmen) 
might be, we made no fire, lest we should be dis- 
covered, aud we had nothing to roast. There 
were no trees, and we lay down between ridges or 
hills of deep sand. ‘The wind was cold and we 
had but little covering. The plan adopted by Mr 
Haenzell, a Moravian Missionary, in similar cir- 
cumstances, occurred to me, and like him I made 
a hole in the sand and buried myself, leaving the 
head out. I soon felt very comfortable, and extoll- 
ing the plan, one of my companions imitated my 
example, and got under the earth. I then told 
him that the missionary whom we were imitating, 
having once submerged himself in the sand near 
the sea-shore, was occasionally disturbed by huge 
crabs approaching him, and these his faithful dog 
kept at a distance. My companion asked: 

“ And what are we to do if a lion comes ?” 

“We are safe,” I replied, “for he will never 
This 
removed his fears, and I do not remember to have 
slept so comfortably during the whole journey, in 
which we often had very sorry accommodations.” 


“I’m very hard pushed these times,” as the 
wheelbarrow said, when going up hill with a Joad 
of stones. 





‘Pa, has lightning got fists?” No, my child.” 
«I guess it has, Pa; for I read in the paper that it 
struck a man and knocked him down.” 

Green.—* Let go the jib there! let go that jib 
quick !” bawled an eastern skipper toa green hand, 
when his craft was caught ina squall. “TI aint a 
touching yer jib,” replied honest Jonathan. 


“ What do you suppose the world think of us?” 
inquired @ pedantic young man of Dr. Johnson. 
“Why I suppose,” says the Doctor, “that they 
think me to be a bull-dog, and you a tin kettle tied 
to my tail.” 





‘How ’s Mr Smith—does he keep his bed yet ?” 
*‘T hav’nt heard that he has sold it,” was the reply. 





Intemperance.—The Boston Post says the ther- 
moineter got high before dinner the other day, and 
fell down in the evening. 


y double his reward, and I put him at defi- | 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c 
The Proprietors of the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store No. 51 and 52 North Market street, 
would inform their customers and the public generally that 
they have on hand the most extensive assortment of Acri- 


| cultuial and Horticultural Tools to be found in the United 





States. Part of which are the following: 
100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels. 
Iron Ploughs. 150 “ Common do. 

300 Common do. do, 100 ** Spades. 

200 Cultivators. 500 “ Grass Scythes. 

100 Greene’s Straw Cutters.} 300 “ Patent Snaiths. 

50 Willis’ do. do. 200 * Common do. 

100 Common do. do. 500 “ Hay Rakes. 

100 Willis’ Patent Corn} 200 “ Garden do. 

Shellers. 200 “ Manure Forks. 

50 Common do do. | 300 “ Ha do. 

2v0 Willis’ Seed Sowers. 500 Pair Trace Chaius, 

50 “ Vegetable Cutters} 100 “ Truck do. 

50 Common do. do, 100 Draft do. 

200 Hand Corn Mills. 500 Tieup do. 

200 Grain Cradles. 50 doz. Halter do. 

100 Ox Yokes. 1000 yards Fence do. 
1500 Doz- Scythe Stones. 25 Grind Stones on rollers. 
3000 “ Austin’s Rifles. 

March 17. 





MUCK MANUAL. 
For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., The Muck Maa- 
ual for Farmers. By Dr S. L. Dana; price 81. 
Soston, April 13. 








GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agricu}- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 62 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not befme 
applied to any implement for this purpose, The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequeiit 
peculiarities of the machine are: 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown bey is sufficient 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by borse or steam 
power. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which thy 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw cutter. 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. Itis therefore not so liable as the 
complicated machines 1n general use to get out of order. 

TYE UP CHAINS. 

Just received by 500 Chains for tyeing up Cattle. 

These chains, introduced by E. H. Denny, Esq. of Salem, 
and Col. Jacqves, for the purpose of seciring cattle to the 
stall, are found t¢ be the safest and most convenient mode 
of fastening cows and oxen to the stanchion. 

For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., No, 52 North 
Market st. 


DRAFT AND TRACE CUAINS. 
400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 
200 “ Track and leading Chains. 
200 “ Draft Chains, For sale by J. BRECK & CO., 
No. 52 North Market st. 
LACTOMETERS—a simple instrument for testing 
the quality of milk. Forsale by J. BRECK & CO. 
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Terms, $2per yearin advance, or$2 5) if not paid 
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subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 
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